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SUMMAEY 

Prices  received  "by  faimers  declined  moderately  in  May  for  the  third  con- 
secutive month  and  now  average  3  percent  "below  the  February  peak.    Both  crop 
and  livestock  prices  were  lower  with  most  of  the  decline  occurring  in  prices  of 
meat  animals,  strawberries,  cotton,  milk,  v;ool  and  wheat.    Prices  paid  hy 
fanners  were  off  slightly  from  mid-^ril  "but  the  parity  ratio  continued  to  de- 
cline, dropping  from  II3  in  Fe'bruary  to  lOS  in  May. 

General  Tsusiness  activity  continues  high  and  is  supporting  a  strong 
demand  for  farm  products  and  other  goods  and  services,    Hnployment  and  income 
payments  are  at  or  near  record  levels.    Personal  income  continued  to  rise  in 
March  with  expansion  in  salary  and  wage  receipts  accounting  for  almost  all  of 
the  increase.    The  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  remains  steady  around  the 
high  reached  in  early  Fehruaiy  when  ceiling  prices  "became  effective. 
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ECONOMIC  PACTOES  AFFECTING  A&EICULTUEE 


Unit  or  * 


Item 

Industrial  production  l/ 
Total  *.  


Durable  goods. . . . 
Nondurable  goods. 
Minerals  


Construction  activit7  i/ 

Contracts,  total  

Contracts,  residential, 


Wholesale  prices  2/ 


All  conmodities  except  farm 


Faun  products. 
Food.".  


.  1 

Prices  received  and  paid  by  f aimers^  j 
Prices  received,  all  products,,,. 
Prices  paid,  Interest,  taxes  and 

wage  rates..  

Parity  ratio  


Consumers*  price  2/  kf 

Total  

Food,  

Nonfood,  , 


•1935-39=100 ! 

172 

iSS 

182 

IgU 

1814- 

185 

197 

222 

226 

226 

226 

r  15^ 

152 

160 

162 

163 

163 

Income 


205,6 

I9S.7 

220,9 

222.  H 

223.8 

Income  of  industrial  workers 

369 

3IW 

396 

359 

^51 

ke2 

Veekly  earnings  of  factory  workers  2/ 

All  manufacturing  ,  

Durable  goods,  

Nondurable  goods,  

Skaployment 

Total  civilian  £/  

Nonagricultural  6/  

Agricultural  £/  


Grovermnent  finance  (Federal)  jj 

Income,  cash  operating  

Outgo,  cash  operating  ; , 

Net  cash  operating  income  or  outgo. 


'  base 
'  -period 

I 

•  Jan, 

X  Feli  : 

Mar, 

:  Apr, 

.1935-39=100 

\  200 

190 

221 

221 

222 

222 

>  do 

20Q 

?T1 
c;)X 

«^33 

;  do. 

:  237 

222 

268 

271 

277 

275 

:  ^* 

I  1S7 

180 

201 

200 

199 

199 

» 

1 

!  1^4^ 

I6U 

158 

158 

I6U 

!i935-39=loo 

!  51^ 

1^95 

580 

563 

530 

573 

>  An 

1  < 

>  1 

770 

1  09 

7fiP 
(Dti 

(10 

0  f9 

1  1 
'  1926=100 

;  162 

153 

180 

ish 

18U 

■ 

t       do,  j 

I  153 

ll;6 

170 

172 

172 

172 

I      ^*  ; 

1  170 

159 

I9J+ 

203 

20i^ 

203 

1      ^-  J 

; 

J  166 

155 

182 

188 

187 

186 

1910-1^=0.00 

256 

214.1 

300 

313 

311 

309 

do. 

1  255 

250 

272 

276 

280 

283 

do,  j 

100 

96 

110 

113 

111 

109 

Dollars 
do, 
do. 


Millions 
do, 
do. 


: 
: 
: 

! 

: 
t 

Mil,  dol. I 
do,  ! 
do,  I 
} 


59.23 
63.19 
5U,66 


60,0 
52,1^ 
7.5 


3.1 
3.' 
+ 


?3S 

Z 


56.93 
61,01 

52,17 


5S.7 
51.5 
7.2 


1,68;3 

3.3^ 
-1,661 


63.71 

67.77 
58.68 


59.0 
53.0 
6,0 


U.696 
3.^38 
+1.259 


63.76 
68.10 
58,32 


58.9 
53.0 
5.9 


^.877 
3,522 

+1,356 


9^,33  61^.22 
69.01  68.89 

58,14-0  58.01 


60,2 

53.8 


60,0 

53.^ 
6.6 


Annual  data  for  the  years  1929-1+9  appear  on  page  32  of  the  April  1951  issue  of  The  Demand  and  Prleei 
Situation.    Sources!    ij  Federal  Eeserve  Board,  construction  activity  converted  to  1935-39  base, 
2/  U,  S,  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    3/  ^«  S,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  to  convert  prices  received  and  prices  paid,  interest,  taxes  and 
wage  rates  to  the  1935-39  base,  multiply  by  ,93110  and  ,79872  respectively,    kj  Consumers'  price  in- 
dex for  moderat^income  families  in  large  cities,    5/  ^»  ^.  Department  of  Commerce  revised  figures, 
seasonally  adjusted  at  amrnal  rates,    £/  U,  S,  Departaent  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  jJ 
U,  S,  Department  of  Treasury,    Data  for  1950  are  on  average  monthly  basis, 
r  =  revised. 
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Industrial  production  has  "been  steady  for  the  j^ast  k  months  with 
espanding  output  for  military  use  ahout  offsetting  a  decline  in  output  of 
some  civilian  goods*    April  output  of  munitions,  producers  equipment,,  and 
aircraft  continued  to  rise  while  production  of  some  consumer  goods  de^ 
clined  further^    Order  "backlogs  for  menuf acturers  continued  to  grow  in 
March  reflecting  for  the  most  part  an  increase  in  the  placing  of  defense 
orderso   'Outlays  on  new  construction  rose  about  11  percent  from  l^rch.to 
April  and  were  nearly  one-fifth  ahove  last  year.    Expenditures  on  new* 
private  industrial  plants  and  public  outlays  for  industrial  plants  and 
military  facilities  made  up  most  of  the  increase.    Outlays  on  private 
residential  construction  though  rising  in  April  v/ere  on]y  3  percent  above 
April  1950»    ^*^e  small  gain  from  a  year  ago  reflected  higher  construction 
costs  since  physical  volume  of  activity  v/as  below  last  year.  Beflecting 
the  effect  of  credit  regulations,  new  housing  starts  declined  contra- 
seasoFial^  in  April  to  GS.OOO  units,  5  percent  below  ^larch  and  3^  percent 
below  April  I950. 

The  downtrend  in  retail  sales  from  the  January  peak  continued  in 
April,  although  sa3.es  at  apparel  and  department  stores  picked  up  somewhat 
after  declining  each  month  since  last  January,    Hetailers  stocks  of 
durable' goods  continue  high.    Output  of  durable  consumers  goods  over  the 
next  few  months  will  depend  increasingly  upon  progress  in  defense  pro- 
duction and  allocations  of  critical  materials  for  civilian  use®     ,  . 

Commodity  highlights 

During  the  remainder  of  1951  meat  production  is  expected  to  be 
moderately  larger  tlia,n  in  the  same  period  in  1950^    Most  of  the  rise  will 
be  in  pork.    Prices  farmers  will  receive  for  milk  and  butt  erf  at  in  1951 
will  average  vjell  .  above  1950  "'^'^^  lower  than  in  19^S^    The  seasonal  re- 
duction in  egg  supplies  this  fall  may  be  greater  than  usual  and  s\ipplies 
available  for  constimption  probably  will  be  below  those,  of  a  yeaJ*  earlier. 
Supplies  of  edible  vegetable  oils  during  the  rest  of  the  195O-5I  marketing 
year  may  be  about  the  sane  as  a  year  earlier.    In  May,  prices  of  soybean 
§^  cottonseed  oils  dropped  belov:  their  ceilings  for  the  first  time  since 
specific  ceilings  were  placed  on  them,      With  more  livestock  on  farms  and 
livestoclc  product  prices  substantially  higher  ths^n  in  195^,  the  undei*- 
lying  demand  for  feed  continues  strong.    The  seasonal  decline  in  average 
prices  of  v/heat  to  a  new  crop  basis  this  year  will  be  checked  by  a  re- 
duced early  movement  of  v/inter  vfheat  and  by  purchase  for  export  after  the 
new  International  Agreement  Prograjn  is  announced  in  June,    G-rovrer  prices 
for  most  fruits  in  June  probably  will  average  somewhat  lower  than  a  year 
earlier.    In  June  and  July,  prices  received  by  farmers  for  commercial 
truck  cro-ps  sold  fresh  ,are  e:cpected  to  fall  somewhat  more  rapidly  than 
usual.    Prices  received  by  farmers  for  1951  crop  x)otatoes  sold  during  June 
and  July  are  expected  to  average  considerably  higher  than  last  year.  Mill 
consumpti6n  of  cotton  is  expected  to  continue  high  through  the  rest  of 
the  season, 

OUTPUT  A^ID  EMPLOBM^ 

Industrial  production  in  April  was  at  the  March  level.  Durable 
goods  output  declined  slightly;  nondurable  goods  production  was  unchanged 
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and  output  of  minerals  increased.    The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  index  of  in- 
dustrial production,  seasonally  adjusted,  i;as  222  (1935-39=100)  in  ipril, 
17  percent  above 'April  a  year  earlier.     Since  January,  the  index  has  "been 
virtually  staole,  although  offsetting  changes  have  occurred  among  the  major 
industry  su'bgroupSo    Early  indications  for  May  point  to  a  level  of  activity 
at  factories  and  mines  a"bout  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  four  months.  The 
rate  of  operations  in  the  steel  industry  in  early  I^lay  v/as  sli^tly  ahove 
the  average  for  the  previous  month.    Motor  vehicle  output  remained  at  aoout 
the  March  level. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  durahle  ^oods  output  declined  to 
(1935-39=100)  in  April,  slightly  less  than  1  percent  "below  March  "but 
2h  percent  •a"bove  April  1950.     Steel  output  during  the  month  v^as  at  new 
record  levels,  v/ith  operations  averaging  a"bout  IO3  percent  of  capacity  com- 
pared v/ith  102.2  percent  in  March,    Output  of  motor  vehicles  declined  I5 
percent    from  the  high  rate  of  the  previous  month,  v/hile  production  of 
munitions,  producers'  equipment  and  aircraft  continued  to  show  aXi  ex- 
pansion.   Production  of  consumers'  dura"ble  goods  v/as  dovm  slightly  during 
the  month  "because  of  material  shortages  and  some  slackening  in  demand. 

Nondura'bl e  goods  production  in  April  was  unchanged  from  the  previous 
month.    The  index  of  nondura"ble  goods  output,  at  199f  was  11  percent  above 
April  1950«    Production  of  alcoholic  beverages  and  petroleum  and  coal 
products  was  off  rather  sharply  from  March,  "but  this  was  largely  offset  "by 
increases  in  output  of  tobacco  products,  food,  paper  products,  and  chemicals. 
Activity  in  other  major  nondurable  industry  groups  showed  very  little 
change  from  the  preceding  month© 

Production  of  minerals  expanded  from  March  levels  as  crude 
petroleum  output  reaxihed  a  nev/  high.    Coal  production  was  also  higher, 
rising  above  the  relatively  lovr  levels  of  the  preceding  tv;o  months.  The 
index  of  minerals  output,  at  I6U,  was  h  percent  above  March,  and  17  per^ 
cent  above  ipril  I95O, 

O'atlavs  on  new  construction  in  April  rose  to  an  estimated  2.H  bil- 
lion dollars,  11  percent  above  March  and  IS  porcent  above  April  a  year 
ago.    During  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  the  total  value  of  new  con- 
struction v/as  almost  8-1/2  billion  dollars,  or  20  percent  larger  than  in 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Private  construction  expenditures,  at  1,7  billion  dollars,  v;ere  up 
7  percent  from  March  and  lU  percent  from  April  1950»    Outlays  on  private 
residential  construction  registered  a  smaller- than- seasonal  rise  of  7  peiv 
cent  from  the  previous  month  and  v/ere  3  percent  above  April  1950*  Tlie 
small  rise  from  a  year  ago  reflected  higher  construction  costs,  the 
physical  volume  of  activity  being  below  the  record  volume  of  last  year, 

Hew  housing  starts  in' April  declined  contraseasonally  to  S8,000 
units,  5  percent  below  March,  3^  percent  belov/  ^ril  1950,  and  the  lov/est 
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numlDer  of  April  starts  in  the  last  four  years.    The  March-April  drop 
principally  reflected  the  effect  of  credit  regulations.    The  entire  decline 
occurred  in  metropolitan  areas,  where  libera]-  mortgage  financing  terms  have 
been  most  easily  obtained  andy  as  a  result,  where  the  rise  in  do^'/n  payment 
requirements  is  having  the  most  pronounced  effect.    During  tlie  first  four 
months  of  this  year  about  3^^»9^^  units  were  started.    This  was  15  percent 
belov;  the  record  volume  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  value  of  work  done  on  new  private  industrial  plants  continued 
to  rise  in  April  and  was  double  th^t  of  a  year  earlier. 

Public  outlays  on  ne\'7  construction  in  April  were  up  22  percent  from 
March  and  31^ Percent  from  a  year  ago,    Expansion  in  industrial  and 
military  facilities  continued  with  outlays  increasing  I9  and  2^  percent, 
respectively,  over  Inarch.    Public  outlays  on  industrial  construction  i^ere 
almost  k  times  those  of  April  last  year;  those  on  military  and  naval  fa«» 
cilities,  more  than  5  times  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

Total  book  value  of  business  inventories  at  the  end  of  March  v;as 
66.2  billion  dollars,  after  allowance  for  seasonal  variation...    This  was 
1,7  billion  above  February  and  lU  billion  above  March  I95O.  Manufacturers* 
inventories  rase  9OO  million  dollars  from  Pebruary,  while  retailers  and 
wholesalers  increased  their  stocks  by  6OO  million  and  200  million  dollars, 
respectively© 

About  two-thirds  of  the  rise  in  the  seasonally  adjusted  value  of 
manufacturer^  s  stocks  occurred  in  nondurable  goods  industries.    In  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  inventories  held  by  nondurable  goods  man-i>-  • 
facturers  vrere  about'  1-1/2  times  average  monthly  shipments,  somewhat  less 
than  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  195^         about  the  same  as  in  late  19HS-~ 
the  previous  posWar  pcai  of  inveniory  accumulation,    Por  seme  of  the  soft 
goods  industries,  namely,  textiles,  apparel  and  leather— inventories  v/ere 
higher  relative  to  sales  than  in  previous  periods.    About  a  third  of  the 
March  increase  in  stocks  for  the  nondurable  goods  group  was  accounted  for 
by  these  industries. 

Durable  goods  producer's  stocks  during  the  first  quarter  of  195^ 
moved  up  fractionally  relative  to  sales.    But  they  were  still  v/ell  below 
the  ratio  at  the  height  of  the  19^8  buildup.    In  recent  months,  most  of 
the  inventory  building  has  occurred  in  metal-fabricating  industries.  Tv;o 
industries  in  that  group*— gene ral  machinery  and  transportation  equi]oment 
other  than  motor  vehicles-— accounted  for  all  of  the  3OO  million  dollar 
March  rise  in  the  value  of  dui'able  goods  stod:s.    March  inventories  in  tho 
metal  producing  industries  v/ere  virtually  unchanged  from  February, 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  retpdlers*  stocks  from  Pebruarj.'  brought        "  • 
the  total  to  an  estimated  IS.U  billion  dollars,  4.2  billion  above  a  year 
earlier.     Seasonally  adjusted  inventories  of  durable  goods  stores  accounted 
for  the  entire  March  rise  with  the  automotive  and  hardv/arc  and  building 
materials  groups  registering  increases  of  30O  million  find  200  million^  respect- 
ively.   Inventories  of ' housefurnighings  and  electrical  appliance  stores  were  up 
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a'bout  100  million  dollars.    The  value  of  stoclis  held  "by  nondura^ble  ^ocds 
stores  was  unchanged  from  February,  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  "basis©  A 
slight  decline  in  inventories  of  ^parel  stores  and  an  offsetting  rise  at 
general  merchandise  stores  v:ere  the  only  significant  changes  among  the  non- 
durahle  groups* 

Order  "backlogs  of  ma.nufacturers  continued  to  grow  in  Ma,rch  as  shi]>- 
ments  failed  to  keep  pace  v/ith  new  orders,  '  ITew  orders  placed  v/ith  mantb- 
facturers  in  March  v:ere  estimated  at  29«2  "billion  dollars,  or  ^,8  "billion 
greater 'than  sales.    As  a  result  9  total  "backlogs  advanced  to  51©  2  "billion 
dollars,         "billion  a"bove  Fe'bruary,    Unfilled  orders  for  the  nondurable 
industries  totaled  7»6  "billions,  or  60  percent  of  the  rate  of  sales  in 
March,    March  "backlogs  of  dura'ble  goods  industries  rose  to  U7«7  "billion 
dollars,  almost  k  times  the  March  rate  of  shipments.    Most  of  the  rise  in 
order  "backlogs  of  durable  goods  producers  occurred  in  the  transportation 
equipment  and  com"bined  machinery  industries,  reflecting  for  the  most  part 
larger  defense  orders. 

About  60,0- million  persons  held  civilian '.jo'bs  in  April,  200.000 
fewer  than  in  March  but  1«3  million  more  than  in  April  1950*    ^arm.  employ- 
ment v;as  up  seasonally  during  the  month,  but  the  rise  was  more  than  ^off- 
set by  a  decline  in  noniarm  emploj^ment.     Total  employment  in  nonagri- 
cultural  industries,  estimated  at  53*^  million  persons,  was  off  ^0,000 
from  March  but  up  1^9  million  from  April  1950© 

Fe\-7er  people  v;ere  unanployed  in  April  than  in  any  month  since 
October  19H-g.    Total  unemplo^./ment  \ms  estimated  at  1,7  million,  down 
UOO.OOO  from  the  previous  month  and  1,S  million  from  April  I95O0  The 
drop  in  number  unemployed  from  March  reflected  a  decline  in  the  civilian 
labor  force  rather  than  increased  eiiiployment, 

INCOME  m)  ISLAT3D  PACTCRS'  . 

Personal  income  continued  to  rise  in  March,  reaching  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  2^2,5  billion  dollars.    The  March  rate  v/as  1,2  bil- 
lion above  the  previous  month  and  23,2  billion  above  a  year  earlierc  A 
further  expansion  in-  salary'  and  v/age  receipts  accounted  for  almost  all  of 
the  increase,  although  dividends  and  personal  interest  were  also  slightly 
higher,  .  Offsetting  part  of  the  rise  in  income  from  these  sources,  non- 
.  faxm  proprietors'  income  declined' from'  an  annual  rate  of  25, S  billion  in 
^February  to  25,3  billion  in  March,  largely  as  a  result  of  a  drop  in  re*» 
tail  sales, 

Salary  ^and  v;a^  re ce rots  were  estimated  at  an  annual  rate  of 
l60,U  billion  dollars,  1^7  billion  'above  I'ebruary  and  26. S  billion  above 
March  a  year  earlier.    The  rise  from  February  v;as  due  almost  entirely  to 
expanding  pay  rolls  in  manufacturing  and  G-ovemment,     Salaries  and  wages 
in  priva^te  industries  rose  21  billion  dollars,  or  12  percent,  during  the 
year  ending  March  195^  with  salaries  and  wages  in  manufacturing  accounting 
for  almost  half  of  the  increase.    About  three-fourths  of  the  rise  in  manu- 
facturing occurred  in  the  durable  goods  inductries,  particularly  in 
primar;^,-  and  fabricated  metal,  machinery  and  transportation  equipment, 
where  employment  had  risen  substantially  from  a  year  ago. 
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I'aily  average  dollar  sales  at^  department  stores  in  April  picked  up 
somev/hat  from  March,  after  adjustment  for  seasonal  factors  and  trading 
day  differences*    Tartly  responsilDle  for  the  iLrorovoment  in  sales  over 
March  xvas  the  rather  vigorous  sales  promotion  of  heavily  stodged  goods, 
such  as  apparel,  and  some  homefumishing  items.    The  Federal 'He  serve 
Board^s  index  of  department  store  sales,  seasonally  adjusted,  \^a.s  3^-2. 
(1335-39=100)  in  April,  3.S  percent 'atove  March  £ind  3©^^  percent  above 
April  1950«    Daring  March  and  April,  the  index  averaged  1|»6  percent  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  same  months  in-  1950©    Eut  v/ith  prices  of  goods 
sold  in  department  stores  during  this  period  averaging  about  10  percent 
hi^cr  than  a.  year  ago,  the  daily  volume  of  fcoods  sold  was  about  5  percent 
lov/cr  than  in  March- April  I55O. 

Seasonally  adjv.sted  sales  at  all  retail  stores,  in  April  declined 
3  percent  from  the  previous  month j  extending  the  dovmtrend  vrhich  began  in 
Tebruary,    All  major  store  groups,  except  ajparel  and  general  merchandise, 
reported  lower  sales  than  in  March^    Total  sales  at  durable  goods  stores 
were  off  6  percent  with  declines  ranging  from  a  high  of  9  percent  for  the 
homefumishings  group  to  k  percent  for  the  building  materials  and  'lardware 
group.    Sales  at  nondurable  goods  stores  were  off  1  percent  from.I^rch  v;ith 
drug  stores  and  filling  stations  rcroorting  the  greatest  decline's— 4  percent. 
Sales  at  food  stores  were  down  2  percent  from  the  previous  month. 

Consumer  installment  credit  outstanding  at  the  end  of  March  v;as 
estimated  at  13o0  billion  dollars,  95  million  belov;  the  previous  month. 
The  contra  seasonal  decline  compares  v/ith  drops  of  203  million  dollars  for 
January  and  1S2  million  for  February,  .  Prom  October  195^,  when  more 
restrictive  credit  controls  v;erG  announced,  to  Ma,rch  195-  installment  in- 
debtedness declined  U09  million  dollars.    The  decrease  reflected  lovrer 
sale  credit  for  automobiles  and  other  consumer  durable  itsns^  .  . 

Honinstallment  credit  outstanding;  at  the...;end  of  March,  estimated 
at  6#U  billion  dollars,  was  66  million  belov:  February  as  a  result  of  a 
drop  in  charge  account  indebtedness.    The  March  drop  occurred  despite  an 
early  J3aster  and  proba-bly  reflected  repa^^Tnents  on  debts  incurred  during 
the  January  buj-ing  v/ave.    In  Januar^,^,  cha.rge  account  credit  (Outstanding 
held  at  about  the  level  of  December  I95O  instead  of  declining  rather  s-ab- 
stantially' as  is  usual  for  that  time  of  year.    During  October  I95O- 
March  1951 >  total  noninstalLnent  credit  rose  3S6  million  dollars. 

Total  consijmer  indebtedness ,  at  the  end  of  March,  v/as  estimated 
at  19, U  billion  dollars,  161  million  below  Febrjiary  but  3.0  billion 
greater  than  in  March  I95O.    From  October  I95O  to  I-Ia.rch  I35I,  total  con- 
sumer indebtedness  declined  about  23  million  dolla.rs,  the  drop  in  in- 
stallment outstandings  more  than  offsetting  the  rise  in  non installment 
outstandings  during  that  period, 

C0£.2^I0DITY.'piaCES 

The  general  level  of  v;holesale  -prices  declined  slightly  in  May, 
During  the  week  ending  May  22,  the  ELS  weekly  index  of  wholesale  prices  of 
all  commodities  was  0,7  percent  below  that  of  four  v/ceks  earlier.  Farm 
product  prices  at  vrholesale  registered  the  largest  decline—  2,1  percent— 
and  accounted  for  most  of  the  small  drop  in  the  over-all  index.  Average 
wholesale  prices  of  foods  and  industrial  commodities  eased  off'sli,^tly  from 
four  weeks  earlier.    Changes  among  the  major  industrial  groups,  except 
chemicals,  were  slight. 
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In  late  May,  average  wholesale  prices  of  ell  conimod-itios  combined 
were  15c 9  percent  above  thoce  inaediately  preceding  Korea  and  l6.7  percent 
above  a  year  earlicrr.    ^Toxtiles,  cheniicals,  and  farm  products  scored  the 
greatest  gains  from  the'  prc^Korcan  period  and  from  a  year  earlier.  More 
moderate  gains  were  registered  by  the  other  major  groups  for  the  same 
periods. 

,.  -       The  BLS  comprehensive  m on thJ.y  index  of  vrholesaic  prices  for  ipril 
was  1S3« 5  (2.926=100),  0,3 -percent  belov;  March  and  about,  tlic  same  as  in 
iFcbruary^    &iall  declines  in  adverage  wholesale  prices  -of  farm  products  and 
foods  were  largely  responsible  for  the  March-April  drop#    Avero,ge  wholesale 
prices  of  industrial-  commodities  were  fractionally  lovjer  as  prices  of 
textile  products  and  chemicals  eased  slightly, 

Avcrag:e  prices  received  by  farmers  declined  in  Hay  for  the  third 
consecutive  months,    Tiie  BAS  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  in  mid-May 
was  305  (1910-14=100),  1  percent  below  mid-April  and  3  percent  below  the 
record  reached  in  .February  this  year.    Prices  received  for  crops  v/ere  doxm 
1  percent  from  mid-April,  reflecting  a  substsjitial  decline  in  adverage 'prices 
of  fruit  and  smaller  drops  in  average  prices  of  food  grains,  oilseeds, 
cotton  and  ''other  vegetables".    Prices  received  for  all  livestock    sjid  live- 
stock products  averaged  1  percent  lower  than  in  mid-April,  reflecting 
declines  in  prices  received  for  wool,  meat  animal?,  and  dairy  products. 

Table  2^-  G-roup.  indexes  of  prices  received  by  farmers,  May  1 5,  1951 

with  comyjarisons  ' 

 (1910^1^00)  .:  


G-roup  • 

May  15, 
1951 

•  Apr,  15, 

:  1951  ■ 

'May  15, 
1  1950  ' 

:               May  15,  1951 

Percentas:e  change  from 

I  Apr.  15,  1951  •  May  15,  I95O 

• 

e 

5'ood  grains  ' 

2^4-7  ' 

•230 

1 

6 

jPeed  grains  and  hay' 

223 

222  • 

•  190 

17 

Cotton  ^ 

357  • 

363 

2U6 

2 

1^5 

Tobacco  • 

U3S 

3B7 

0 

+ 

13 

Oil-bearing  cro-os  ' 

3^0 

325 

1 

53 

J'ruit  • 

I3h 

209 

195 

7 

1 

Truck  crops  ' 

239 

225 

17s 

+ 

6 

t 

3^ 

Other  vegetables  ' 

17U 

17^ 

129 

2 

S 

All  crops  5 

271 

275 

223 

1 

•h 

22 

Meat  animals  ] 

3^2 

2 

22 

Dairy  products  ] 

270 

273 

230 

1 

17 

Poultry'  and  eggs 

221 

15U 

+ 

3 

+ 

Wool  ; 

596 

635 

302 

6 

+ 

97 

Livestock  and  • 

products 

:  335 

3U0 

269 

1 

+ 

25 

Crops  and  live- 

stoclc  and 

S  305 

■309 

1 

+ 

23_  , 

U  Less  than  0,5  percent  increase. 
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Buring  the  twelve  months  ending  Ka^v^  15,  195^  average  prices  received 
for  all  cornqdities  com"bined  advanced  23  percent.    Prices  received  for 
crops  rose  22  percent;  those  for  livestock  and  livestock  products,  r.5  per- 
cent*   G-aina  since  May  1950  ^.v'^re  greatest  for  wool,  oilseeds ^  and  cotton. 
Mere  moderate  advances  vrere  registered  Td-;  all  other  major  groiips,  except 
fruit  and  ''other  vcgetaliles"*    The  latter  v/ere  down  from  Hay  a  yea.r  etu'lier. 

^ic  BA£  index  of  prices  paid  b;/  farmers c  including  interests  taxes 
and  wa.^e  rates,  v/as  2S2  (19IO- 1^^=100 )  in  Maj^,  off  fractionally  from  the 
previous  month,  "but  11  percent  a"bove  May  a  year  earlier*    The  slight  drop 
from  mid-April  largely  reflected  sharp  declines  in  average  prices  paid  for 
feeder  livestock.    Prices  paid  for  food,  clothing,  household  furniture, 
feed  and  farm  machinery  were  slightly  hi^ier  than  in  the  previous  month. 
With  average  prices  fanners  received  dropx^ing  more  than  average  prices 
they  pay  from  mid«April  to  mid-May,  the  parity  ratio  (index  of  prices' re- 
ceived i)y  farmers  divided  "by  index  of  prices  paid^  including  interest, 
taxes  and  viage  rates)  dropped  1  point  to  lOS  compared  with  9^  ^^^ay 

'  Average  prices  paid  "by  urhan  consumers  of  moderate  incomes  shov/ed 
only  a  fractional  increase  in  April,    The  BLS  index  of  consumer  prices  for 
that  month  was  18U,6  (1935-39=100),  compared  witii  184.5  in  March  and  I6S.7 
in  April  1950*    Average  prices  paid  for  food  were  slightly  lower  than  in 
the  previous  month  with  slight  declines  in  prices  of  dairj.'  products,  eggs, 
and  fruits  and' vegeta"bles  alDout  offsetting  a  small  rise  in  average  prices 
paid  for  meats,  poultry"  and  fish  comhined,    Hents  continued  to  increase 
slightly;  clothing  prices  also  averaged  somevmat  higher  thexi  in  the  previous 
month.    Average  prices  paid  for  all  other  groups  of  commodities  ajid 
services  shov/cd  little  change, 

...  TAH^I  INCOME  >  '  ,: 


Cash  receipts  from. farm  marketings  in  the  first  5  months  of  I95I 
are  estimated  at  10,9  "billion  dollars,  19  percent  a^oove  the  corresponding 
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period  in  Prices  of  farm  prod-ucts  averaged  29  percent  aljove  the 

first  5  Eaonths  of  1950 »  "b^*  marketings  v/ore  lov/cr^    Prices  farmers  paid 
for  commodities  used  in  production  during  the  first  5  months  of  1951 
averaged  I3  percent  higher  than  for  the  similar  period  last  year. 

Cash  receipts  from  livestock  and  products  in  the  5r°^o^*^  period  were 
approximately  7*9  "billion  dollars,  2S  percent  more  than  a  year  ago.  Live- 
stock prices  averaged  30  percent  ahove  last  year,  "but  the  volume  of  sales 
was  a  little  smaller^    Hcccipts  from  moat  animals,  da.iry  products,-  and 
poultry  and  eggs  were  all  up  from  a  year  ago.    Crop  receipts  were  around 
3©0  "billion  dollars,  about  the  same  as  last  yearj  out  crop  prices  averaged 
26  percent  higher,    G-ains  in.  receipts  from  cotton,  soybeans,  and  truck 
crops  were  about  offset  by  declines  for  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  and  fruits, 

Farmers  received  about  2<»2  billion  dollars  from  marketings  in 
I'lay,  slightly  more  than  in  April  and  IS  percent  above  May  1950.    Larger'  ' 
marketings  were  responsible  for  most  of  the  gain  over  the  previous  month, 
but  higher  prices  accounted  for  the  increase  over  last  yea,r»  Livestock 
receipts  in  May  v;cre  about  1,7  billion  dollars,  h  percent  more  than  in 
April  duo  to  larger  marketings.    Higher  average  prices,  however,  for  meat 
animalSp  dairy  products  and  poultry  and  eggs,  accounted  for  the  increase  of 
22  percent  over  last  May, 

Crop  receipts  in  May  were  about  0,5  billion  dollars,  nearly  the 
same  as  in  April  but  5  percent  above  May  1950»    A  slight  decline  from 
April  to  May  in  average  crop  prices  v/as  nearly  offset  by  larger  marketings. 
The  gain  over  last  May  was  due  to  higher  prices, 

LIVESTOCK  AlID  MBA2 

IThc  outlook  is  for  a  moderately  larger  output  of  meat  in  the  rest 
of  1951  than  in  the  same  period  of  1950*  big  increase  v;ill  be  in 

pork.    Pork  production  in  May  was  about  10  percent  larger  than  last  year 
and  ma;.'  average  5  "to  10  percent  larger  in  remaining  months,    The  June- 
December  total  output  of  beef  may  equal  or  exceed  the  total  in  the  same 
months  of  I95O, 
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Dollars -and -cents  ceilings  were  placed  on  retail  and  wholesale  prices 
of  "beef  effective  by  mid-May.    Ceilings  at  retail  were  set.  up.  "by  cut  grade, 
class  of  store,  and  area.    They  average  about  the  same  as  market  prices  in 
April,,  with  prices  for  sonc  cuts  higher  and  other  lower.    Grading  of  all 
meat  except  pork  "by  Federa-l  standards  is  now  required. 

Ceilings  were  placed  on  prices  of  live  cattle  effective  with  each 
packer's  _iirst  accounting  period  "beginning  on  or  after  May  20.  There  is  no 
schedule  of  live  cattle  ceilings  8.s  such.,  but  the  over-all  avei'age  of  cattle 
prices  is  restricted  or  a  maximum  cost  each  slaughterer  is  allowed  to  pay 
for  the  cattle  he  kills.      This  maximum  cost  is  computed  by  esxh  slaughterer 
on  the  basis  of  the  specified  wholesale  ceiling  prices  for  his  ca.rcasses  as 
they  actually  grade »  weight,  and  dress  out. 

Prices  for  live  cattle  under  this  ceiling  average  about  10  percent 
less  than  April  and  about  the  same  as  in  January.    The  reduction  was  intended 
to  remove  tiie  squeeze  on  packers  and  distributors,  whose- margins  narrowed 
after  January  27  as  wholesale  and  retail  prices  were  nearly  stationary  while 
prices  of  cattle,  advanced. 

Ecllbacks  in  prices,  of  beef  and  further  rollbacks  in  prices  of  cattle 
are  scheduled  for  August  1' and  October  1.    The' combined  reduction  at  retail 
is  to  be  9  cents  a  pound.    Live  cattle  prices  are  to  be  reduced  about  pro- 
portionately, or  to  near  those  of  last  June. 

Cattle  slaughter  was  variable  week  by  week  during  May  but  the  total 
for  the  month  showed  about  the  usual  seasonal  gain  over  April.  Prices  moved 
lower  then  partly  recovered  their  loss .  and  in  late  May  were  still  a  little 
above  the  ceiling  that  was  about  to  go  into  effect . 

Prices  of  hogs  continued  fairly  steady  in  May,    By  late  May  hog 
slaughter  had  begm  to  recede  seasonallj^.    Slaughter  will  decline  further 
this  summer  but  vri 11  remain  larger  than  last  summer,  and  some  strengthening 
in  prices  is  expected.    Prices  are  likely  to  advance  seasonally. 

..     .  .     •  '  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

In  recent  weeks  wholesale  price  movements  for  dairy  products  have 
been  varied.    Butter  rose  about  k  cents  a  pound  from  mid-April  to  mid-Nfey. 
mainly  because  output  has  continued  well  below  a  year  earlier  and  dem.and 
has  strengthened.    Cheese  markets  steadied  in  May  after  prices  declined  in 
April.    Although  prices  were  close  to  USDA  purchase  price  levels, sales  to 
the  Government  under  the  support  orogram  consisted  of  only  k  car lots  through 
May  8.    Prices  of  canned  milk  continued  steady.     Prices  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
solids  remained  close  to  the  purchase  price  level  and  small  amounts  were 
sold  to  the  USDA.    Prices  of  all  manufactured  dairy  products  were  well 
above  a  year  earlier.    Prices  for  fluid  milk  were  steady  the  past  month, 
with  retail  prices  in  2k  cities  in  May  showing  a  13  percent  gain  over  a 
year  earlier. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  milk  and  butterfat  in  May  were  still 
below  the  minimum  levels  at  which  ceilings  could  be  established.    Tne  milk- 
feed  price  ratio  was  slightly  higher  than  in  May  1950,  while  the  butter-fat- 
feed  price  ratio  was  about  ths  same.    Prices  for  both  products  continue  low 
relative  to  meat  animal  prices. 
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With  butter  production  continuing  considerably  under  that  of  a  year 
earlier,  civilian  consumption  per  person  is  expected  to  be  about  equal  to 
the  record  low  of  10  pounds  reached  in  l^kS,    Fluid  milk  consumption  will  ' 
be  greater  than  in  1950  and  ice  cream  consumption  is  turning  upward  after 
a  ^-year  decline.    Increases  in  the  two  items  largely  reflect  the  sharp 
rise  in  consumer  income.    With  more  milk  going  into  these  uses  butter  out- 
put declined.    Consumption  of  other  manufactured  products  will  be  about  the 
same  as  in  1950. 

Cash  receipts  from  dairying  this  year  will  rise  above  the  3.^  bil- 
lion dollars  of  both  19^9  and  I95O  and  may  exceed  the  record  19^8  total  of 
h,k  billion  dollars.    However,  higher  costs  may  offset  much  of  the  expected 
rise  in  cash  receipts  from  the  sele  of  dairy  products. 

Any  gain  in  cash  receipts  over  19^8  would  result  from  larger  produc- 
tion.   Prices  farmers  receive  for  milk  and  butterfat  in  1951  will  average 
lower  than  in  I9U8  though  well  above  1950.    The  milk  flow  this  year  will 
be  almost  as  great  as  the  120.6  billion  pounds  produced  last  year,  even 
though  the  annual  rate  of  milk  output  thus  far  has  been  below  the  high 
level  of  the  same  period  of  I95O.    However,  it  has  been  well  above  the 
rate  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year.    Much  of  the  decrease  from  last  year 
has  been  due  to  less  favorable  weather,  which  in  many  areas  retarded  early 
dairy  pastures  somewhat  through  much  of  April, 

POULTRY  AICD  EGGS 

The  average  of  k'^  ,2  cents  per  dozen  received  by  farmers  for  eggs 
in  mid-May  was  53  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    .Since  egg  prices 
have  risen  more  than  prices  of  feed-  the  egg-feed  price  ratio  is  more 
favorable  to  producers  than  last  spring.    In  most  years,  such  a  change  in 
the  ratio  results  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  chickens  raised  for  lay- 
ing flock  replacement.    So  far  this  year,  reports  indicate  a  5  percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  young  chickens  on  farms.    This  suggests  an  increase 
both  in  the  number  of  chickens  raised  this  year  and  in  the  number  of 
potential  layers  January  1,  1952. 

Demand  for  immediate  consumption  by  civilians  and  the  Armed  Forces  , 
has  been  so  great  this  spring  that  prices  have  been  substantially  higher 
than  last  year.    As  a  result,  fewer  eggs  have  moved  into  storage.    In  addi- 
tion, fewer  early  pullets  were  started  this  year  than  last  and  the  supp3-y 
of  early  eggs  from  this  source  will  not  be  as  large  as  a  year  earlier.  Con- 
sequently, the  seasonal  reduction  in  supplies  this  fall  may  be  greater  than 
usual  and  prices  are  not  likely  to  decline  as  early  as  usual  from  the  fall 
peak.    Supplies  available  for  consumption  probably  will  be  below  those  of 
a  year  earlier.    Even  though  egg  production  has  been  below  last  year... 
supplies  in  retail  channels  have  b^en  running  above  a  year  ago. 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  .mid-May  was 
98  percent  of  parity.    The  parit^^  computation  for  eggs  in  coming  months, 
will  be  adjusted  to  compensate  for  the  usual  seasonal  upward  trend  in 
prices. 
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Despite  large  marketings  of  "broilers  from  specialized  enterprises 
and  seasonally  increasing  sales  of  farm-produced  chickens,  average  chicken 
prices  declined  only  slightly  from  the  month  "before.    At  28.9  cents  per 
pound  (live)^  the  average  price  received  hy  farmers  in  m3.d-May  was  93  per- 
cent of  parity,    Eecent  broiler  marketings  have  "been  at  record  levels  and 
this  is  expected  to  continue  for  several  weeks.    Consequently,  producer 
prices  may  remain  relatively  low  for  the  next  few  months  at  least. 

FATS  AND  OILS  "  • 

Prices  of  most  major  fats  and  oils  declined  in  May.    For  the  first 
time  since  specific  ceilings  were  placed  on  soyhean  and  cottonseed  oils, 
prices  for  these  oils  drop-oed  "below  their  ceiling.    Prices  for  corn  and 
peanut  oils  have  dropped  sharply  in  the  3_ast  month.    The  weakness  in  prices 
of  edible  vegetable  oils  probably  indicates  some  drawing  upon  inventories 
of  end  products  (such  as  shortening,  and  cooking  and  salad  oils)  accumu- 
lated in  unreported  positions  during  1950.    Butter  prices  increased,  re- 
flecting a  continued  lower  production  compared  with  a  year  earlier  and 
stronger  demand. 

Prices  of  coconut  oil  and  copra  have  declined  substantially  since 
mid-Ma.rch.    Philippine  production  in  19^Q  of  coconut  products  was  22  per- 
cent larger  than  in  19^9  and  only  10  percent  below  the  record  19^7  level. 
A  further  increase  is  expected  in  19^1.    United  States  imports  of  coconut 
oil  and  the  oil  equivalent  of  copra  in  January-March  1951  totaled  23^  mil- 
lion pounds,  50  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

Prices  of  drying  oils,  such  as  linseed,  tung  and  dehydrated  castor, 
also  tended  downward.    Supplies  of  linseed  oil  appear  to  be  ample  and.  as 
in  the  case  of  food  products,  end-users  may  be  meeting  current  needs  to 
some  extent  out  of  inventories .    Prices  of  tung  and  castor  oils  since  last 
summer  have  increased  much  more  sharply  than  have  those  for  linseed  oil. 
Prices  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  also  weakened  slightly  in  late  May. 

The  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  of  the  26  major  fats  and  oils, 
excluding  butter,  in  May  was  about  23O  (1935-39=100)  compared  with  2kj)  in 
April,  251  in  February,  the  peak  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Korea,  and  I57  in  May  1950. 

Supplies  of  edible  vegetable  oils  during  the  rest  of  the  1950-51 
marketing  year  may  be  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.    Stocks  of  those 
oils  on  April  1,  totaled  '^9k  million  pounds,  26  million  more  than  the  year 
before.    Production  of  edible  vegetable  oils  (including  the  oil  equivalent 
of  soybeans  and  peanuts  exported  for  crushing)  in  April -September  may  be 
at  least  as  large  as  the  1,70?  million  pounds  produced  a. year  earlier. 
This  includes  oil  from  the  1951  cottonseed  crop  that  may  be  crushed  prior 
to  October  1.    As  disappearance  of  these  oils  probably  will  be  no  larger 
than  a  year  earlier,  stocks  on  October  1  will  be  at  least  as  large  as  the 
280  million  pounds  on  the  same  date  last  year. 
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COM  AI^  CTKEP.  YEIDS 

In  recent  months,  market  prices  of  feed  grains  and  many  of  the  "by- 
product feeds  have  receded  a  little  from  the  high  level  reached  in  February 
and  March  following  the  sharp  increase  from  last  fall.    Prices  of  feed 
grains  in  mid-May  were  19  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  and  are 
currently  higher  in  relation  to  hi^h-protein  feods  than  during  the  past 
2  feeding  seasons.    Prices  of  most  of  the  high-protein  feeds  have  increased 
much  less  than  feed  grain  prices  during  the  past  year.    Some  protein  feeds, 
particularly  distillers'  dried  grains  and  gluten  feeds,  were  lower  in  April 
and  y^j  than  a  year  earlier,  reflecting  current  D.arge  supplies. 

The  miderlying  demand  for  feed  continues  strong ,  with  more  livestoc^c 
on  farms  and  livestock-product  prices  substantially  higher  than  in  early 
19?0.    Prospects  for  19?1  feed  crops  during  the  next  several  months  will 
have  an  important  influence  on  feed  prices    although  Government  supports  and 
the  level  of  price  ceilings  that  may  "be  established  could  limit  the  extent 
of  changes.    In  May,  prices  received  by  farmers  for  com  averaged  6  percent 
below  parity,  the  legal  minimum,  for  price  ceilings.    The  price  of  oats  was 
9  percent  below    barley  15  percent,  and  sorghum  grains  25  percent  below. 

The  total  sales  of  corn  by  farmers  from  the  1950  crop  are  estimated 
at  77^  million  bushels,  20  percent  smaller  than  in  19^1-9.    This  year,  however, 
little  com  is  going  into  the  Government  price  support  program,  and  practiisally 
all  the  sales  are  going  into  regular  market  channel:: .    Eeceipts  of  corn  at 
primary  markets  totaled  266  million  bushels  during  October-April,  -^5  mil- 
lion bushels  more  than  a  year  earlier.    A  large  quantity  of  com  was  in  com- 
mercial storage  and  other  off -farm  positions  in' April,  including  over 
hOO  million  bushels  owned  by  CCC .  Sales  of  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  grains 
were  all  substantially  larger  in  195O-5I  than  a  year  earlier. 

Exports  of  feed  grains  during  October-March  totaled  3-^  million  tons, 
about  a  million  tons  more  than  in  that  period  of  19^<-9-50,  with  much  larger 
exports  of  barley  and  sorghum  grains  .    Exports  mf),y  be  reduced  somewhat  later 
in  1951?  depending  on  prospects  for  our  crops  and  feed  ::';rain    production  in 
other  surplus  producing  comtries.    The  I95I  Argentine  corn  crop  is  tenta- 
tively estimated  at  about  160  million  bushels  compared  with  only  33  million 
bushels  in  1950. 

\'Jet  weather  this  spring  has  retarded  the  preparation  of  fields  and 
planting  of  feed  grains  over  wide  areas  of  the  Mid-west.    In  the  South-west, 
unfavorable  weather  also  has  caused  heavy  abandonment  of  x/inter  wheat  and 
poor  conditions  for  oats  and  barley.    These  developments  may  result  in  some 
shifts  to  com  and  sorghum  grains,  depending  on  weather  at  the  planting 
time  of  these  crops. 

Based  on  May  1  indications,  the  hay  supp-ly  for  I95I-52  will  total 
about  120  million  tons,  slightly  smaller  than  in  I95O-5I,  but  above  the 
long-term  average  in  relation  to  the  "crospective  number  of  livestock  to 
be  fed. 
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WHEAT 

Average  wheat  prices  declined  from  late  April,  reflecting  improve- 
ment in  moisture  conditions  and  the  likelihood  that  market  supplies  for 
the  remainder  of  the  m8.rlveting  year  will  be  plentiful.    Prices  received  "by 
growers  for  wheat  on  May  I5  averaged  $2.. 11  per  bushel*  3  cents  "below  a 
month  earlier.    This  is       cents  "below  parity~-the  legal  minimum  ceiling 
level  of  $2.Ul    and  he3_ow  the  probable  support  level  for  the  1951  crop. 
The  seasonal  decline  in  average  prices 'to  a  new  crop  basis  this  year  will 
be  checked  by  a  reduced  early  movement  of  winter  wheat  and  by  purchases 
for  export  after  the  new  International  Agreement  Pro,gram  covering  exports 
for  the  year  beginning  August  1  is  announced  in  Jime. 

The  national  average  support  price  for  the  1951  crop  will  be  9^  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  1951-52  marketing  year  on 
July  1.    If  the  parity  price  July  1  should  be  the  same  as  on  M&j  15,  the 
support  price  would  be  $2,17  per  bushel.    A3.though  the  support  level  will 
be  higher  than  last  season,  no  allowance  for  farm  storage  or  warehouse 
storage  charges  will  be  available  to  producers  who  deliver  loan  wheat  from  the 
1951  crop  to  CCC. 

Prospective  supplies  of  CCC  wheat  (wheat  o\med  on  April  30  p.lus 
likely  deliveries  under  the  loan  program,  less  May-June  exports)  indicate 
that  about  half  of  the  estimated  390  million-bushel  carry-over  on  July  1, 
1951  would  be  owned  by  CCC. 

Current  prospects  indicate  a  wheat  crop  smaller  than  domestic  require- 
ments plus  prospective  exports.    On  May  1  the  195^  winter  wheat  crop  was  In- 
dicated at  682  million  bushels.    The  first  estimate  of  the  spring  crop  will 
be  issued  June  11.    On  the  basis  of  a  spring  crop  of  309  million  bushels 
(intended  acres  this  March  times  ^-yeo-r  average  yields),  production  of  all 
wheat  would  total  about  990  million  bushels.    If  stocks  on  July  1;  1951 
turn  out  to  be  390  million  bushels,  supplies  wou3.d  total  about  1.330  mil- 
lion bushels .    Supplies  of  domestic  wheat  of  this  size  have  been  exceeded 
in  only  7  years . 

From  these  supplies  domestic  consumption  of  United  Gtates-grown 
wheat  is  expected  to  be  about  73^  million  bushels.    The  quantity  to  be  ex- 
ported in  1951-52  is  uncertain  but  if  350  million  is  exported,  (the  same 
as  expected  for  I95O-51) .  the  carry-over  JuJy  1,  1952  would  be  about 
300  million  bushels,  compared  with  the  prewar  (1932-^1)  average  of  235  mil- 
lion and  an  estimated  390  million  on  July  1,  1951.    V/ith  a  large  portion 
of  the  1950  wheat  crop  in  Canada  damaged  by  frosty  significant  quantities 
of  feeding-grade  wheat  wjll  be  available  for  import  to  augment  our  domestic 
supply . 

As .a  result  of  a  protracted  period  of  wet  and  unseasonable  cold 
weather  in  Europe  this  spring,  seeding  of  spring  wheat  has  been  curtailed 
in  some  countries  and  growth  of  winter  wheat  delayed.    Accordingly,  crops 
entered  the  growing  period  under  less  favorable  conditions  than  a  year 
ago,  and  a  favorable  season  wilJ.  be  necessary  if  the  outturn  of  wheat  is 
to  approach  the  1950  level. 
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The  acreage  in  Canada  intended  for  all  wheat  (spring  and  winter)  in 
1951  is  placed  at  26.0  million  acres,  about  k  percent  below  last  yearns 
level  of  27.0  million.    While  this  year's  indicated  acreage  is  well  below 
the  record  23. 7  million  in  19^0  it.  is,  however,  above  both  the  10-year 
(19^1-50)  average  of  23.^-  million  acres  and  the  five-year  (19^6-5^)  average 
of  25..^  million.    Intended  wheat  seedings  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  are 
placed  at  2k. 9  million  acres,  down  by  0.9  million  from' 195^.    With  moisture 
conditions  generally  good  to  excellent,  the  outlook  for  wheat  in  Canada;  is 
generally  quite  favorable. 

FRUIT 

Grower  prices  for  most  fruits  in  June  probably  will  average  somewhat 
lower  than  prices  in  June  1950  because  of  continuing  large  supplies.  But 
prices  for  some  l^'yl-CTQ^}  deciduous  fruits,  such  as  apricots  and  sweet 
cherries,  which  will  reach  the  market'  in  volume  in  July,  may  average  higher 
than  1950  prices,  as  a  result  of  smaller  production  and  stronger  demand. 

Movement  of  Florida  Valencia  oranges  to  packers  of  frozen  concentrate 
became  heavy  in  late  April  and  continued  large  during  May,.  However,  total 
U.  S.  supplies  of  oranges  remaining  to  be  marketed  after  June  1  were  slightly 
larger  than  corresponding  supplies  a  year  earlier.    For  this  reason,  grovrer 
prices  for  oranges  in  June  and  July  probably  will  continue  lower  than  in 
these  months  of  195^.    For  similar  reasons,  grower  prices  for  grapefruit  and 
lem-ons  also  are  likely  to  continue  under  I95O  prices. 

Grower  prices  for  1950"crop  apples  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same 
in  June  as  in  May    and  will  continue  considerably  under  those  of  the  saj^ie 
months  of  195O  because  of  abnormally  heavy  stocks.    On  April  SO-  1951  cold- 
storage  holdings  of  apples  were  about  twice  the  near-average  stocks  of  a 
year  earlier.    Nearly  2.^  million  bushels  of  the  1950  crop  moved  under  the 
export -aid  program  and  2.9  million  bushels  under  the  surplus -removal  program, 
the  latter  through  School  Lunch  and  institutional  feeding  outlets. 

During  June  supplies  of  fresh  peaches  will  come  mostly  from  the  10 
Southern  early  peach  States.    The  1951  crop  from  these  States  is  expected 
to  be  about  3  times  the  short  I950  crop  but-  near  the  average  for  I9UC-U9.  In 
July,  when  market  movement  of  peaches  from  these  States  and  California  will 
be  heavy,  grower  prices  probably  will  not  average  as  high  as  1950  prices.  In 
California,  May  1  prospects  were  for  a  crop  of  plums  considerably  larger  than 
the  near-average  1950  crop.    But  the  outlook  was  for  smaller  crops  of  cherries 
and  especially  apricots. 

The  late  spring  crop  of  strawberries,  which  will  be  marketed  mostly 
in  June,  is  expected  to  be  a  little  larger  than  comparable  1950  production. 
Much  of  the  late-spring  crop,  as  usual    is  expected  to  go  to  freezers.  Cold- 
storage  holdings  of  frozen  strawberries  on  April  30j,  1951  were  mere  than 
h  times  the  small  stocks  a  year  earlier  and  over  twice  the  19^6-50  average 
for  April  30.  Mainly  because  of  large  cold-storage  holdings  and  increased 
production    grower  prices  for  strawberries  in  June  may  not  average  quite  as 
high  as  1950  prices .    Because  of  the  heavy  increase  in  production  in  the 
mid-spring  States,  the  total  1951  crop  of  commercial  strawberries  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  Ik  percent. larger  than  the  big  195O  crop. 
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COM^IEECIAL  TEUCK  CROPS 
For  Fresh  Market  .  ■  : 

In  Jime  and  July,  the  prices  received  "by  farmers  for  commercial  truck 
crops  sold  fresh  are  expected  to  fall  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  usual  for 
this  time  of  the  year.    Development  of  crops  intended  for  spring  harvest  has 
"been  delayed  "b^-  vreather  "but  these  crops  prohably  will  nov;  mature  rapidly, 
and  marketing  max  be  heavy  late  in  these  months.    Prospective  production  of 
spring  cantaloups,  celery.,  and  green  peppers  is  as  large  or  larger  than 
last  year;  and  far  above  the  10-year  average.    Production  of  spring  spinach 
is  moderately  larger  than  last  year  but  only  about  average.    Crops  of  as- 
paragus and  tomatoes  for  late- spring  harvest  are  expected  to  be  considerably 
larger  than  last  year,  though  not  greatly  different  from  average.  Prices  of 
all  the  foregoing  crops  probably  will  average  somewhat  lower  in  June  this 
year  than  in  the  same  month  last  year. 

Sharply  smal.ler  fresh  market  supplies  then  last  spring  are  indicated 
for  the  following  crops:  lima  beans,  carrots,  eggplant.  Honey  Ball  melons, 
shallots,  late-spring  snap  beans,  cauliflower,  and  green  peas.  Each  of  these 
8  crops ;  however,  are  of  minor  tonnage  significance  in  the  spring  total. 

For  Commercial  Processing- 

Commercial  processors  and  growers  apparently  are  going  ahead  with 
plans  for  increased  production  this  year  substantially  in  accord  with  the 
Department's  "guides"  issued  early  this  year.  In  general,  it  is  requiring 
higher  contract  prices  this  year  to  get  the  increased  acreage  desired. 

Sharp  increases  are  expected  in  acreages  of  sweet  com  and  tomatoes 
for  processing  and  cucumbers  for  pickling,  and  smaller  increases  in  snap 
beans,  green  peas    and  lima  beans.    Acreages  of  5  other  vegetables  for  pro- 
cessing remain  about  the  same  as  in  1950. 

Retail  prices  of  most  canned  vegetab].es  now  in  distribution  channels 
are  moderately  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    Prices  for  the  1951  packs  prob- 
ably will  show  seme  increase  reflecting  in  part  the  processors'  increased 
costs.    However,  if  production  is  as  large  as  desired,  price  increases  from 
present  levels  will  be  moderate.. 

POTAT(-^ES  AI\T)  Sl'rE;£'IPOTATOES 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  1951  crop  early  potatoes  sold  during 
June  and  July  are  expected  to  average  higher  than  a  year  earlier  because  of 
much  smaller --though  still  adequate- -supplies  of  potatoes  grown  and  harvested 
this  spring  than  last.    T«/hether  or  not  prices  for  potatoes  will  fall  as 
rapidly  as  usual  for  this  time  of  the  year  will  depend  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent upon  how  shipments  to  m.erket  are  spread  out  over  the  next  several  weeks. 

If  farmers  plant  the  acreage  of  potatoes  for  later  harvest  indicated 
by  their  March  reports  of  intentions  to  plant,  there  is  a  fair  chance  that 
total  potato  supplies  this  year  will  be  reasonably  well  adjusted  to  demand 
and  that  prices  received  by  farmers  for  potatoes  will  be  at  least  moderately 
higher  this  year  than  last.    Intentions  indicated  about  a  I5  percent  re- 
duction in  acreage.    A  larger  reduction  would  be  needed  in  the  size  of  the 
crop    to  avoid  production  of  surpD.us  potatoes.    The  1950  crop  was  nearly 
hkO  million  bushels,  of  which  the  Government  already  has  removed  nearly 
100  million  bushels  for  price  support  and  surplus  diversion. 
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Marketing  ordei's  and  agreements  which  will  he  operating  this  year  in 
several  important  Siurpli^s  Late  ^States  will  help  .f^^i-owers  v'^^'^ntrol  the  grades 
and  sizes  of  potatoes  marketed.,  thereby  terding  to  improve  the  average 
quality  of  potatoes  marketed, 

Eemaining  supplies  of  I95O  crop  swectpotatoes  are  expected  to  move 
at  prices  near  those  of  last  year.    Farmers'  intent: ons  in  March  indicated 
the  likelihood  of  a  sharp  reduction  in  acreage  planted  to  sweetpotatoes 
this  year  compared  with  last^    Such  an  acreage  reduction  is  fairly  certain 
to  result  in  a  substantial  drop  in  production  from  last  year's  crop.  In 
this  event  .  growers  pro"bahl;>^  will  get  higher  average  prices  for  the  1951 
sweetpotato  crop  than  for  the  195^^  crop. 

COTra 

Mill  consijimption  of  cotton  is  expected  to  continue  high  through  the 
rest  of  the  19%' -^l  season,  but  at  a  somewhat  lower  level  than  the  near  re- 
cord for  February  and  March.  Although  the  large  inventories  of  manufacturers 
and  department  stores  indicate  some  slackening  in  demand  from  civilian  con- 
sumers, this  will  probably  be  partially  offset  by  increased  demand  for 
heavier  type  fabrics  for  military  and  industrial  purposes.    The  average 
daily  rate  of  mill  consumption  of  cotton  in  April  declined  sharply  from  the 
high  March  level  due  partially  to  work  stoppages  in  some  Southern  textile 
mills . 

Mill  consumption  for  all  of  the  current  season  (August  195'^"J^.y  1951) 
probably  will  amount  to  about  10,760  million  bales.    This  is  higher  tha.n 
any  other  season  except  19^1-U2  and  19^+2-^3  when  the  United  States  consumed 
more  than  11  million  bales.    The  estimate  for  the  current  sec-ison  is  based 
on  a  projection  of  the  average  dally  rate  of  consumption  during  the  first 
9  months  of  the  season,  ^1.9  thousand  bales,  with  an  allowance  for  the 
usual  seasonal  declines  in  June  and  July. 

Exports  of  U,  S.  cotton  are  expected  to  total  about  k,2  million  bales. 
Total  disappearance  for  the  season  (mill  consumption  plus  exports)  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  I5  million  bales.    Since  the  total  supply  is  estimated 
at  16.9  million  bales  (carry-over  on  August  1_,  1950  plus  ginnings,  and  im- 
ports, the  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  current  season  prcbjibly  v/ill  be  about 
1,9  million  bales.    Most  of  this  probably  will  be  o^med  by  cotton  mills.  At 
the  beginning  of  May,  cotton  on  hand  at  mills  amounted  to  nearly  one  half 
of  all  the  cotton  in  the  country. 

The  daily  ten-market  average  price  for  Middling  I5/16  inch  cotton 
in  mixed  lots  ranged  from  ^5.1^  to  ^4-5. 25  cents  per  pound  in  April  and  May. 
From  March  8  to  April  23  this  price  \jq.s      ,lh  cents  per  pound.    On  April 
2h,  the  Atlanta  committee  raised  the  quotation  for  Middling  I5/16  inch 
from  45.56  to  i+6.69  cents  per  poiind.    On  May  10  the  little  Rock  committee 
lowered  the  quotation  for  the  same  quality  from  kk.S'J  to  ^+^.65  cents  per 
pound .  . 
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Changes  in  the  price  cf  cott-.^ri  c?.n  have  ver.y  little  effect  on 
farmers'  income  from  the  1950  crop  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  he- 
cause  farmers  had  sold  99.6  percent  of  their  cotton  crop  by  the  end  of 
April . 

VJOOL 

The  decline  in  wool  pr-'.ces  in  foreign  markets  .  which  he-^an  in  the 
Australian  end  iSouth  African  ms.rkets  et  the  post-Es-ster  auctions  and  raziged 
from  20  to  35- Percent;  depending  on  grade,  staple,  etc.,  was  halted  during 
the  third  week  in  May.    During  that  week,  prices  advanced  5  '^■o  10  percent. 

The  trend  of  prices  at  Boston  for  hoth  domestic  ond  imported  wools 
has  "been  similar  to  that  of  prices  in  foreign  markets,    Australian  Cks . 
70s  good  topmaking  wool  declined  from  $3.2^  per  pound,  clean  "basis,  American 
yield,  in  bend  at  Boston,  for  the  week  ending  April  I3,  to  $2.85  for  the 
week  ending  May  18,    Prior  to  the  decline,  the  price  of  this  wool  had  reached 
a  peek  of  ^3.65  for  the  week  ending  March  I6.    The  price  of  domestic  fine 
staple  territory  wool  declined  from  $3.30  per  pound,  ci.ean  "basis,  for  the 
week  ending  April  I3,  to  $3.10  for  tiie  week  ending  May  I8.  Prior  to  the  de- 
cline, the  price  of  such  wool  had  "been  quoted  at  s  -r>eak  of  $3.30  at  mid-I^rch, 

The  decline  in  prices  abroad  has  "been  reflected  in  price  received 
"by  domestic  growers  in  recent  months.    Prices  received  by  growers  for  shorn 
wool  averaged  II9  cents  per  pound,  grease  "basis,  e.  record  high,  at  m.id-March, 
113  cents  at  mid-April,  and  IO6  cents  at  mid-N^y. 

Ceiling  Price  Eegulation  35 which  was  issued  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization  on  May  9^  established  dollars -and- cents  ceiling  prices  for 
sales  by  sellers,  other  than  growers-  of  greasy  wool,  original  bag  mohair,- 
and  mohair  matchings,  and  for  all  sales  of  scoured  wool,  wool  top,  wool 
noils,  mohair  to^D  •  mohair  noils,  alpaca  fleece,  alpaca  top,  and  alpaca  noils. 
The  regulation,  however,  does  not  apply  to  sales  or  deliveries  under  inilita.ry 
contracts  or  subconti'acts  exempt  by  Supplementary  Eegulation  1,  as  amended, 
to  the  General  Ceiling  Price  Eegulation,  or  to  soles  or  deliveries  covered 
by  Ceiling  Price  Eegulation  20.    CPE  20  fixed  the  ceiling  prices  at  which 
exchange  standard  wool  and  wool  tot)  covered  bv  futures  contracts  may  be 
traded  at  $3-535  ver  pound  for  wool  futures  and  ^^!-.265  P^^i"  pound  for  wool  top 
futures.    Amendment  1  to  CPE  20,  issued  on  May  22,  reduced  the  ceiling  prices 
for  exchange  standard  wool  and  wool  top  to  $3,220  per  pound  for  wool  futures 
and  to  ^3. ^'95  ^or  wool  top  futures. 

Domestic  woolen  and  vrorsted  mills  consumed  JO  million  pounds  of 
apparel  wool,  scoured  basis,  during  the  first  two  months  of  this  year.  The 
average  weekly  rate  of  consumption  during  this  period  was  about  6  percent 
less  than  that  for  the  same  period  of  last  year.    During  the  same  months, 
mills  consumed  30  mDMlion  pounds,  scoured  basis,  of  carpet  (duty-free  im- 
ported) wool.    The  weekly  rate  of  carpet  wool  consumption  v/as  about  ih  per- 
cent lower  t.ian  that  for  the  same  months  of  3  950,    The  decline  reflects,  for 
the  most  part,  the  increased  substitution  of  rayon  for  wool  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  floor  covering  due  to  the  greater  increase  in  the  price  of  wool 
than  in  the  x^rice  of  rayon. 
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liEports  for  consumption  of  dutiable  (apparel)  vool  during  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  totaled  05  mdlllon  pounds,  clean  basis,  or  13y  mil- 
lion pounds.,  actual  weight.    On  a  clean  basis,  this  was  about  I5  mill:  on 
pounds  more  than  the  quantity  of  apparel  vrool  imported  during  the  same 
months  of  last  37 ear.    Imports  of  duty-free  (carpet)  \?ool,  however,  amounted 
to  only  31  million  poimds,  clean  basis,  about  39  million  pounds  less  x.han 
the  quantity  imported  during  January-March  195^. 

TOBACCO 

•The  195*'^  crop  of  Maryland  is  ncv;  being  marl^eted  and  average  prices 
for  practica,lly  all  gi-'ades  have  been  higher  than  in  the  period  of  lo.st  sea- 
son. However,  the  larger  percentage  of  lower  quality  offerings  thus  far 
this  season  has  tended  to  hold  do\-m  the  general  average.    The  average  price 
for  auction  sales  of  about  3. 5  million  poimds  during  May  was  ^0 .Q  cents  per 
pound  compared  with  U8.7  cents  in  May  last  year.  The  price  support  is 
kQ.6  cents  per  pound  compared  with  the  ^1.8  cent  loan  level  la.st  season.  The 
195*^^  crop  is  estimated  at  ^0  million  pounds,  and  manufacturers'  and  dealers' 
stocks  on  April  1  were  k6,^  million  pounds --up  more  than  one-fifth  from 
those  on  April  1,  1950.    The  1951  acreage  may  be  ■'4-  percent  larger  than  1950. 
Most  Maryland  tobacco  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  in  this  coun- 
try, but  exports  usually  account  for  roughly  20  to  25  percent  of  total 
annual  disappearance .  - 

Cigarette  manufacture  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  estimated 
at  about  ^-10  billion- -26  billion  above  that  in  I949-5O.  This  will  be  a  new 
record. 

The  1951  crops  of  flue-cured  and  Bur ley,  also  used  principally  in 
cigarettes,  a.re  expected  to  be  larger  than  last  year's  and  the  price  support 
levels  will  be  higher.    Carry-over  of  flue-cured  will  probably  be  about 
k  percent  larger  a-c  the  outset  of  the  1951-52  m.arketing  year-  but  for  Burley 
is  expected  to  be  do\m  approxima.tely  5  percent . 

The  1951  price  supports  applicable  to  other  t^rpes  also  will  be  above 
the  195c  loan  levels.    The  1951~52  supplies --production  plus  carry-over- -of 
fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  may  be  a  little  lower  than  in  195Q'"51>  "^"^^ 
the  supplies  of  cigar  tobacco  will  be  as  high  or  higher  because  of  larger 
carry-overs. 

Cigar  consumption  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  is  estimated  at 
about  5»650--3  percent  above  that  in  I949-5O,  Tax-paid  withdrav/als  of  manu- 
factured tobacco  (smoking  and  chewing)  during  July  1950-April  1951  totaled 
156  million  pounds--J|  percent  lower  than  in  the  same  period  of  I'jk^-^-O 
Snuff  consumption  in  January-April  1951  has  been  higher  than  in  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier  but  for  the  fiscal  year  as  a  whole    will  probably  Just 
about  equal  the  kl  million  pounds  in  19^9-50, 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the  United  States  during  July 
1950-March  1951  totaled  391  million  pounds  (declared  weight) —a  little  above 
those  in  the  same  period  of  19^9-50,    For  the  fiscal  year  as  a  -whole,  tobacco 
exports  will  probably  be  a  little  below  the  U81  million  poimds  shipped  in 
19^9-50,    The  e:-:ports  to  the  Philippine  Republic  v/ere  unusually  large  in 
the  final  quarter  of  the  ighg-yo  fiscal  year. 
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TCHQUAJ  TAMJI-  A^TD-- THAIS  irHK:TIATIOrS  2^3 

P-esults  of  the  Ccnterence  on  -ariifs  ai-d  Trade,  convened  "by  the 
United  lTation«  at  TorqT;p.y,  England,  v/cre  made         ic  on  May  9»    2'ariffs  on 
numerous  agric-altiiral  products  of  iispcrtar.ee  in  Unite!  Sta-;;eG  foreign 
trade  were  the  sutgect  of  n-^P'gotiati  :ns  "beiv/een        countries  at  the  Coi>- 
ference,    Al^ho-i^h  the  new  tariff  - raters  negotiated  at  '.'ornaa;.'  v;ere 
published  Ma^^  5?  they  vfill  not  go  into  effect  until  uune  6  or  30  after 
signature  of  the  Sorqua^/  Protocol  "by  the  negotiating  count whichever  is 
later.    About  70  percent  of  the  United  States  tariff  concessions  on  a^ri- 
c-altul*al  products  will  "become  effective  on  June  6,  195-r 

Exports  of  U-.  S,  agricultural  products  on  v.-hich  improved  tariff 
treatment  was  obtained  from  other  countries  at  Toroua^/'  v:ere  valued  at 

million  in  19^9  or  l6  percent  of  the  total  United  States  agricult\iral 
ejqcorts  of  §3?^00  m:llionc    On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  agrlc: Itural 
products  on  v/hich  ':ariff  concessions  were  granted  co  other  comitries  by 
the  C'nited  States,  v^ere  valueiL  at  $102.  million j  3~"-/2  percent  of  th.e  total 
of  $2,900  million  in  I9U9, 

imong  the  commodity  groups  on  v/hich  ether  countries  granted  tariff 
concessions  to  the  United  States  v;cre  grains,  frcLits,  f?.ts  and  oils,  meats, 
tobacco,  cottor.  and  dair:/  products.     Tariff  cc-cession s  v/r^re  granted  by 
the  United  States  on  tohacco ,  fruits,  fruit  products,  hcrticult'ja'al  pro« 
ducts,  cotton,  sugar,  dairy  products,  en.d  miscellaneous  it  ens  covering  a 
wide  commodity  area. 

In  estimating  the  effect  of  the  above  the  other  tariff  concessions 
by  foreign  countries  on  U.  S,  agricultural  exports  many  fe,ctors  must  be 
taken  into  considera-tion.    Our  agriculforal  exports  a,re  not  only  limited 
by  foreign  tariffs  but  are  also  limited  by  qjaanti tative  restrictions  on 
imports  set  up  by  foreign  countries  and  by  controls  by  foreign  G-ovemments 
of  the  number  ol  dollars  their  citizens  are  permitted  to  use  for  the  pur- 
ciiase  01  U,  So  agricvlvaral  products. 


